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Dhivehi (or Divehi) is spoken by about 230,000 people in the Republic of the 
Maldives in the Indian Ocean, where it is the official language. Approximately 10,000 
more speakers live on the island of Minicoy (India), where it is known as Mahl or Ma- 
hal. It is an Indo- Aryan language, most closely related to Sinhala of Sri Lanka, but 
not mutually inteUigible with it. The earhest documents (ca. 1200 c.e.) are in Eveld 
'ancient' script, written from left to right, similar to the Sinhala script of the time. 
This developed into a script called Dives (or Divehi) Akuru 'island letters', also writ- 
ten from left to right. It has been supplanted, since the early seventeenth century, by 
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the current script known as Gabuli Tana, or simply Thaana (Tana), which is written 
from right to left (like Arabic, which is also used among the Islamic population). The 
script has undergone changes in shape since then, but retains its essential character. 
During the administration of President Naseer, an official Roman script was devel- 
oped, which proved unpopular; since the accession of President Gayoom, Thaana has 
been used almost exclusively. 

While influences of Arabic and of other South Asian scripts are present, Thaana 
is unique in character. The basic alphabet has 24 consonantal characters, of which the 
first nine are derived from the numerals 1-9 of Arabic, and the second nine from an 
older set of local numerals. The remaining six letters are mainly adaptations of earlier 
ones or Perso- Arabic borrowings, and appear primarily in loanwords. The location of 
p and retroflex t among this latter group can be attributed to a sound change by which 
inherited intervocalic [p] and [\\ became respectively [f] and [§] (a retroflexed sh-Vikt 
sound, and sometimes a retroflex voiceless flap), so that the present [p] and [t] be- 
tween vowels represent reborrowings. 



The symbols 

The consonantal characters are shown in table 50.3. The current order of symbols 
is reflected in this table, but there have been changes from time to time (Geiger and 
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Bell 1919, De Silva 1969). The manner of writing the independent vowels and the 
vowel order are shown in table 50.4. 

Like other South Asian languages, Taana writes vowels as diacritics on conso- 
nants. Atypically, however, consonant letters do not carry an inherent [a]. The pres- 
ence of a vowel, including [a], is specified by a diacritic on the consonant character. 
There are ten vowel diacritics or///i. The fili for [i] and | ii] are written below the con- 
sonant character, e.g. ^ ni, ^ ni, all others above it, e.g. ^ na, ^ nu, J-ne, The mark- 
ings -^ a, — /, and -^ u are direct borrowings from Arabic, and have been augmented 
for the vowel inventory of Dhivehi. Long vowels— -except in the case of -^ o and — 
6 — are written by doubling the diacritic. A consonant with no vowel is indicated by 
the consonant symbol marked with an eleventh fili ^-, called sukun. 

One symbol, ^ alifu, though listed among the consonants, represents no specific 
sound, but is used as a neutral base for fili. When marked with a vowel diacritic, it is 
used to write that vowel word-initially or immediately following another vowel, thus, 
y,:^J'^ irugai 'time (locative)' (note the right-to-left order). AHfu with sukun ^ writes 
a word-final glottal stop, as in .^>/a° [fa?] 'sawteeth'. Double consonants are gener- 
ally written by using alif + sukun preceding the consonant being lengthened: ^>.^<^ 
ba°dalu [baddalu] 'meeting', :^^:^^ba°te° [batte?] 'eggplant'. Double nasals, how- 
ever, are written with n + sukun preceding the nasal: ^J'^ erf me [emme] 'only'. 

The symbols ^ s and ^ t with sukun have special characteristics: they represent 
the glottal stop word-finally, but before another consonant represent doubling of that 
consonant. Thus J^ raF 'island' and l^tJ-^ aFdiha '80' are pronounced [ra?] and 
[ac|(tiha] (the change of d to retroflex d results from the preceding retroflex conso- 
nant). However, in either position, a -y- offgHde is pronounced on the vowel preced- 
ing t + sukun (J. Thus J^J^ raf 'red' is [ray?], and >jj.^ afpulu 'hand (honorific)' is 
ayppulu [ajppulu]. Like Sinhala (section 36), Divehi has prenasalized voiced stops, 
which contrast with the corresponding nasal plus stop. These are written as n (without 
sukun) plus the stop, and sometimes without the nasal represented at all, even though 
it is there when spoken. Thus [ka"(tu] 'sea' is l^^ kandu or 1 1 kadu. 

Diphthongs are written by writing the second member as an independent vowel, 
i.e., alifu with the relevant diacritic. The first part is written in the usual way, i.e., as 
a diacritic on alifu (for word-initial diphthongs) or on the relevant consonant; hence 
^^^ ais"" [ais] 'having come', y,jfai [fai] 'leg'. 
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In writing Arabic loanwords, Arabic letters are commonly used, but there is an 
additional set of characters, called tikijehe tana, formed by adding dots to already ex- 
istent Taana characters, that has been created for that purpose, and the government en- 
courages its use in Taana documents. These are given in table 50.5. 

On the whole, Taana fits the phonology of the language very well, and M. W. S. 
De Silva has gone so far as to call it "perhaps the most scientific alphabet in South 
Asia" (1969: 208). As the text sample shows, the fit is very close, though there are 
some non-direct phonological representations as described earlier. 

Sample of Dhivehi 

In normal speech, word-final glottal stop generally assimilates completely to the fol- 
lowing consonant, except before vowels and h, where it becomes the velar nasal [q], 
as illustrated in line 4. 
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1. dimavani kon° kame°? 

2. dimaivaini: kon kame? 
S. dimaivaini: korj kame? 
4. encountering which thing 
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'When you go fishing, what is the most difficult situation you encounter? 
— ^When we go fishing, the most difficult thing that happens to us is when the 
bait fish are scarce and we don't get the bait. — How do (you) try to catch bait 
fish?' - After De Silva 1969: 202. 
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